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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


A TALE OF WHAT HAS BEEN, 
( Concluded from poge 178.) 


The native charms—the artless simpli- 


city and modesty—the sweet sincerity, and. 
the unhesitating frankness and feeling which | 


before had made Mary extremely pleasing, 
were all rendered doubly interesting by the 
soft and pensive impression of grief. 


phan’s friend, with something more per- 
haps than friendship, in my heart; and 
she, sweet maid, would smile away her 
tears, and summon up her cheerfulness for 
me :—and so it passed till time’s effacing 
kand obliterated much of sorrow’s. trace 
and gave my Mary back her wonted bloom. 
One afternoon—it was a summer’s day— 
perhaps a Sabbath—we wandered in the 
field along the western bosom of a hill 
whose top was crowned with trees that 
shaded from the sun, a flock of sheep. 
There was a still solemnity abroad and all 


of nature seemed devotional.—The min- | 
around us, and think how happy ’twere if. 


strels of the grove piped seldomly, and 
then the strain was plaintive and now and 
then the kine that fed below us in the vale, 
would low; and distantly we heard the 
horse’s neigh—as though the beasts were 
restless, and desired something above this 
earth !—thereat I moralized and said to 
Mary, life was but a cheat, and all its| 
hopes illusive, and could not satisfy the | 
soul’s immortal cravings; and that we. 
sighed and knew not why, and still were, 
doomed to sigh and feel a desolation of the | 
soul, without a hope of immortality, if we 


were not baptized in Jesus’ blood—and | 


that all hopes which were not based on 
heaven, were but the avenues of care and | 
disappointment to the heart, and brought | 
us wretchedness and sorrow. We paused 


beneath the shade of a small chestnut, where | 
Mary sat her down, and I went out and. 


gathered bilberries, and brought them to 
her, and put them in her Jap; and then I. 
laid me down beside her, and leaned my 
head upon her lap and fell asleep. When 
IT awoke, my head lay on the ground.— || 
Mary had eaten up her berries and gone 
out for more. I felt afflicted at the cir- 
cumstance, and I arose and went to Mary, 


The | 
summer glided on and I was still the or-| 
‘confident of her sincerity, she would for- 
sake me,and I should be alone and wretch- 


po <= 


| and upbraided her, that when I slept, and | 
_ had reposed my head upon her care, she | 


| had forsaken it and left it on the ground: 
| and then I said ’twas ominous, and sighed ! 
she smiled, and said, ’twas nothing—and I 
was foolish to take heed of it. Perhaps ! 


| harbinger of something which should come 


was—lI could not help it, for it seemed a_ 


to bring me sorrow ;—and my heart inti- , 


mated that it might so be, that when I 
trusted most to Mary’s s love, and felt most 


-ed!—But *twas a painful thought, and I 


‘relinquished it, and kissed my Mary, and 
_ made up with her:—yet memory recorded 


call of it—When autumn came, and with 

it the long evenings, when the moon shed 

her mild beams upon the fragrant earth, 
and the harvest fields were naked, and the 
ripe fruit scented the balmy breath of night, 
and the sad lament of the whipperwill, 
warned us how joyless we might be if we 
were mateless, we loved to wander abroad 
and contemplate the scenes of loveliness 


we, secluded trom the tumult of the world, 


lives, devoted to our God and to each 
other’s wishes and to the heart-gladdening 
| hospitalities which heaven might put with- 
| in our humble power, to offer to the needy 
of our race. 
| enrapture our young hearts !—and we 


O! how such scenes would | 


tale must close !— 


only requiem and the wild hawthorn bend- 
ing over our heads, the only monument to 


tell where we reposed!—and then we wept 


and pressed each othier’s lips and pledged 
our love anew, and promised to be faith- 
ful; and vowed that nought but death should 
part us. 

Reader, here—for still I love my Mary, 
and can pray for her prosperity—here the 
*Tis grateful to thy ge- 
nerous heart, to know that there are those 


among thy fellow beings, in this world ot 
| wo, who are supremely happy; and thou 
‘mayest think me so:—mayest think that 


still my Mary is sincere and constant, and 
afiectionate to me :—that on the very spot 
where. our young hopes located it—in a 
little opening of an oaken grove, and on 
the brow of a southern declivity that gen- 
tly levels into an open lawn, our cottage 
stands, overshadowed by a wide-spreading 


‘maple and elm :—that near it, springing 


from the yellow gravel in the side of the 
hills, a little rivulet winds its course, and, 


falling into a natural reservoir, forms a 


small lake, at a short distance from our 


| door :—that now, with her first-born play- 
in some lone rural vale, could pass our 


ing sweetly in her lap, with her head lean- 


ing upon my left shoulder, and her riglit 


arm thrown over my neck, my Mary sits 
beside me smiling as I describe the scenes 
of our domestic happiness: and thou may- 
est think, that, wert thou now approaching 


our cottage, I should throw down my pen, 


would pause, and on each other gaze as | 
ble welcome, and my Mary would rise and 
receive thee with a placid smiie of beneyo- 


‘though our souls were seated in our eyes, 
‘and our hearts’ sensibilities hung on our 


\lips! but most we loved to gaze upon the 
moon and think how placidly it smiled— | 


like christian love—and think what mild- 


/ness reigned in that lone orb—and how se-' 


i vee its inhabitants might live;—and al- 
‘most wished that we were there, to lan- 
guish out our lives in pensive gratitude. 
‘Or if we marked a solitary star, that 


\gleamed far off, obscurely and alone, we 


thought that we, like that dim, distant star, 


‘if ought should mar or separate our love, 


mock at them; and find at last a solitary | 
grave, in some lone spot where the dull! 


ST 





| lieve for thine own heart’s sake. 


and meet thee at the door with a hospita- 


lence and courtesy. 
All this, gentle reader, thou mayest be- 
IT would 


/not press thy generous sympathies, with 
‘the reality, nor tell thee that there was an 


{ 


1} 
should wander desolately from the human | 
| world and shed our tears where none should | 


moaning of the forest trees should be our | 


interval ;—and I took a solitary walk— 


twas on a Sabbath evening—the heavens 
i were serene, and the western sky was yet 
‘tinged with the beams of the departed sun ; 


in my ramble I met Mary !—she was en- 
joying the loveliness of the evening ;—but 
oh! was there in her bosom no regret—no 
sorrow—no remorse? ‘There was a time 
when she walked, and I was by her side, 
and every look and every smile was mine, 
and all was pledged to me !—It passed !— 
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Another walked beside her !—I met them ! | mestic animals, and so on: there is — y first cap teta is . deep a ae port 5 
k t what I thought !—Ask me not || @ good deal of ceremony in settling the it ferments for about “ - 3 after it is 
Ask me a ee feel all || important question who shalt first put his |}made. It is computed that about twenty 
jo Beek ae a a Re blame ||cap on again. ‘They are very muscular, || thousand pipes are made annually, of which 
pasa arden dost, thou will afflict || and are capable of undergoing incredible about two thirds =e —. Late ce 
my heart !—I fear she is already unhappy. ‘fatigue. os Great Britain anc Hritish “._ oe and 
I met her once when she was all alone;— |; A more desirable spot for the asthmatic | the remainder is consumed on t re island, 
we looked not on each other !—we spoke! or consumptive, uniting such BEMerous | There are many different descriptions of 
not !—she sighed, and that was all—and advantages, cannot be found 5 the town of rapes 5 the largest sized, and — is 
so we parted. Reader, wish her well, and | Funchal being situated in a valley open || merely a table grape, and is not made into 


if thou meetest her, speak kindly toh er, | only to the south, while it is completely wines is about the size of a muscle plum, 

and may God bless her and thee, and may || defended by the mountains rising behind, |and the bunches are so large as sometimes 

we meet in heaven where perfidy comes from those northern blasts, which in other | to weigh twenty pounds. 

not !—Farewell. 'situations too often prove fatal in cases of | The wines shipped from Madeira, are 
THE LONELY ONE. /' decline; and the temperature of the atmos- || classed Tinta, or Madeira ; Burgundy, 


_ phere is very little subject to change, the | Malmsey, Sersial, and simple plain Ma- 




















THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. , thermometer being seldom higher than trom | deira ; the three first are thirty pounds per 
From a late account of that Island, published in London. 75 to 78 in summer, and rarely below 65 | pipe dearer than the latter, which is £60 
(C cluded irom pare t79.) ‘in winter: indeed the climate is so favour- _per pipe of 110 gallons free on board, 

ONCLUGER | 0 rave tJ | 


It is the custom to bury their dead within able for invalids, that were it resorted to ‘This high price is occasioned by the want 


| . i} . . *. . 
twenty-four hours after their demise: they before the disease becomes too long con-' of unanimity among the English mer- 


carry the body in an open bier to the place firmed, it would seldom fail in restoring chants, or indeed a want of good faith to- 
of interment. with the face and arms ex- their health: but it is to be regretted that | wards each other, for they appear occasion- 
ek we || this erred till it is too || dil 
posed to full view, attended by a concourse | ae lige Ms = in sit nia aa een from their lethargy, meet at 
of priests, and friars, chanting a funeral | “@'© ‘OF @ny Hopes o ry, their consul’s and agree to give only cer- 


dirge (that is when the deceased leaves | the Aaa has ney strength to undergo tain prices for the wines at the press, but, 
money to pay for it, otherwise, no penny | the fatigues of the voyage. 


the . . ° 
| immediately after, each outbids the other, 
no pater-noster :) then fullow the friends of | When the Island was first colonized,'and the wine jobber laughs in his sleeve, 


the departed, and a motley tribe of beg-| prince Henry had the sugar cane trans- || and profits by their folly. Were a dozen 
gars bearing lighted torches, although it, planted hither from Sicily; and, at one | of the principal wine shippers to be unani- 
should be at mid-day. When the bedy is time, there =— forty mes. mills on the ;mous, they might, with ease, reduce the 
consigned to the grave, a quantity of lime | Island, that article then forming the staple | wines at the press one third of the present 
and vinegar is thrown in to consume it, in | Commodity; now there is only one mill | exorbitant prices, and could, of course, 
order to make room for others, as they | remaining, at which little sugar is made, | make a similar reduction in the shipping 
always bury within the church. Relatives , but that little is excellent, and has a scent || prices, when they would consequently have 
do not accompany the funerals, being sup- like the violet. larger orders; but what can scarcely be 
posed to be too much affected by their loss. \ Instead of the cane, vine is now culti- credited, is, that when they had what they 
Widows of rank do not cross the threshold | vated, the produce of which is well known —_ a factorial meeting to affix the ship- 
for twelve mouths afier the death of their and esteemed all over the world: the vines | ping prices for 1819, all but two of the sa- 


Caro Sposos. run on trellises of cane work, about three | pient assembly were for raising the price 


The dress of the peasantry is very sim- feet from the ground, and the grape is | £8 per pipe, and when these two proved 
ple, consisting of a shirt and drawers of usually fit for making into wine at the be-|| toa demonstration that such conduct would 
linen of their own manufacture, the knee- ginning of September, when they are || only induce the wine jobbers to make a 
bands of the latter and collar of the former | obliged to tie up all the dogs, to prevent | similar rise, and merely add to their cof- 
are worn both open, a pair of loose light | their getting at the grapes, of which they | fers, already overflowing with the effect 
goat-skin boots, which, with a small biue , are very fond. Great quantities are de-'| of the merchants’ past follies; the meeting 
cloth cap of a conical shape turned up with | stroyed by rats, lizards, and wasps. 
red, completes their dress ; although they | 
have a blue cloth jacket, but it is generally || 
thrown over one shoulder, being seldom | 


worn. They are very civil when they } 


‘still deemed it necessary to adjourn for a 
The wine-press is a wooden trough about \few days, before they would allow them- 

six feet square, and two feet deep; over | Selves to be convinced. 

which is a large clumsy lever. When the | No foreign wine is allowed to be im- 


trough is nearly filled, about half a dozen) ported, not even a few dozen of Port for 
meet ~ stranger; they take off their cap, peasants, bare legged, get. in, and with) private use, although it is the produce of 
‘ ‘ 3 4 e . . *“ 

aud “hope the Lord will prosp.r him ;” } their feet press out the precious juice, after 


‘the ‘mother country; this is being very 
and when they encounter one anotier, they 1 which the husks and stalks are collected || strict indeed, yet it is justifiable, as a very 
stand cap in hand, though under a perpen- } in a head, and pressed with the lever; this |! few years since a discovery was made ofa 
dicular sun, till they have satisfied cach | last pressing produces the strongest and | smuggle into the island of a number of 
other as to the welfare of their wives, chil- } choicest wine. ‘The best wine is produced || pipes of wine from the Island of Fayal 
(ven, relatives, acquaintances, cattle, do- || on the south side of the island, and, when! and Teneriffe : and had not the most rigid 
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| Sains invasion, or an object of siege oi 


deira would have lost its reputation, as no |) lost their i in the attempt to storm it, | assau it, has now become only a pasture for 
one who imported wine from thence could | in 1768. 


have been certain of having it genuine: || 


consequently the wines were 
the heads of the casks were knocked out in | 


the public market place, which overflowed | tlements : 
with the contents : the boats that landed it, the approach of General Aeakeaind with a | 
were confiscated, and the smugglers con- |! powerful army, it was abandoned by the | 
demned to transportation, or to pay to the) French, without fighting, 


crown, in addition to losing the wine, twice 
its amount. 


| 


The Island is well supplied with good | 


beef, mutton, poultry, and some wild 
pigeons, quails, partridges, snipes, wood- 
cocks, wild rabits, &c. The Atlantic fur- 
nishes the Island with abundance of ex- |; 





From this fortress, issued many of those 


which formerly distressed the English set 
and its fall in 1759, when on 


filled the north- 
ern colonies with joy. 
In 1777, great hopes were reposed upon 


strong hold of the north; and when Gen. | 





Burgoyne, with entcaithing efforts, dragged 
‘cannon up the precipices of Mount Defi- 


cellent jew fish, john dory, pike mullet, | ance, ant showed them on its summit, Ti- 


hake, mackerel, pilchards, turtle, crayfish, | 
crab, shrimps, limpets, &c. 


breed of small but handsome and service-| | 


able horses. 


| conderoga, no longer tenable, was precipi- 


They have a! tately abandoned. 


| Lake George, and between that and Lake 
Most of the commercial characters on _Champlain, and most completely com- 


the Island are English; and among them | mands Ticonderoga, which is far below, 


are some respectable long established and within fair cannon shot. 


On the 


} 
houses, possessing considerable capitals : : | slightest glance at the scene, it is a matter 
there are about twenty different firms, and | | of utter astonishment, even to one who is 


as many families. 


to one hundred ; 


The total number of | not a military man, how so important a 
British subjects in Madeira, including wo- || point came to be overlooked by all preced- | 
men, children, clerks, , and servants, amounts | ing commanders; probably it arose from | 
but they are too haughty, | the belief, which ought not to have been |! 


too jealous, and too envious of each other, |! admitted till the experiment had been 
| tried, that it was impossible to convey 


to be sociable. 








TICONDEROGA. 
(From Silliman’s Tour.) 


The remains of this celebrated fortress, 


once so highly important, but no longer an | 


object either of hope or fear, are still con- 
siderably conspicuous. As we came up 


with, and, from the narrowness of the lake, | 


necessarily passed near them, I was grati- 
fied as much as I could be, without land-| 
ing, by a view of their ruins, still imposing | 
in ‘Wieie appearance, a and possessing, with | 
all their associations, a high degree of he- 
rvic grandeur. 

They stand on a tongue of land, of con- 


‘cannon to its summit. 


| 


On the right is 
| Mount Independence, where there was a 
‘formidable fort at the time of General 


| Burgoyne’s invasion. 


| 


The shadows of the night were descend- 
‘ing on the venerable Ticonderoga, as we 
‘left it, and when I looked upon its walls 
and environs, so long and so often cluster- 


' 
| ing with armies—formidable for so great a 
| length of time in all the apparatus and pre- 


siderable elevation, projecting south, be-': 
tween Lake Champlain, which winds | tiful green declivities, sloping on all sides, 


around and passes on the east, and the || to the water, were still and motionless as’ 


| parations of war, and the object of so 
/many campaigns and battles ; but now ex- 
hibiting only one solitary smoke, curling | 
‘from a stone chimney in its half 
/ barracks, with not one animated being in 
sight; while its massy ruins, and the beau- 


4 
passage into Lake George, which is on the |, death, I feit, indeed, that I was beholding 


west. 


la striking emblem of the mutability of 


The remains of the old works are still), power, and of the fluctuations of empire. 
} ’ 


conspicuous, and the old stone barracks, jj Ticonderoga, no longer within the con- | the sand, and having 


erected by the French, are in part stand- fines of a hostilé country—no longer a ral- 


ing. 
The fort wa: 


built by the French; and! | formidable 


|lying point for ferocious savages and fot 
armies—no more a_ barrier 


| : 
a = 
' 


seized, and | ferocious incursions of French and Indians, | 


this fortress, as a barrier against invasion 3. 
it was regarded:as being emphatically the | 


Mount Defiance stands on the outlet of 


fallen | 


and capable of any aticimpt. 


cattle. 
| 





| ACCOUNT OF MOUNT ST. MICHAEL, 


Near Granville, in France. 


FROM WRAXHALL’S TOUR. 


(Concluded from page 130.) 
| We continued our progress through the 
| abbey. He led me into a chamber, in one 
corner of which was a kind of window; 
between this and the wall of the building 
|| was avery deep space or hollow of near a 
hundred feet perpendicular, and at bottom, 
|was another window, opening to the sea. 
‘It is called The hole of Montgomeri. The 
history of it is this—You will recollect, 
that in the year 1559, Henry the Second, 
king of France, was unfortunately killed 
at a tournament by the Count de Montgo- 
meri. It was not intended on that noble- 
man’s part; and he was forced, contrary 
to his inclination, to push the 
his sovereign, by his express comm ind. 
He was a Ilugonot, and 
the massacre of Paris wid Coligni, snile 
head against the royal forces in Normandy, 
supported by our Elizabeth with arms and 
Being driven from his fortresses 


lance agaiust 


, having escaped 


money. 
in those parts, he retired to a rock, called 
the Toméiclaine. This is another, similar 
to the Mont Saint Michel, only three quar- 
ters of a league distant from it, and of 
nearly equal dimensions. At that time 
there was a castle on it, afterwards demo- 
lished, and of which scarce any vestiges 
‘now remain. From this fastness, only ac- 
cessible at low tides, he continually made 
excursions, and annoyed the enemy, who 

never dared to attack him. ile coined 
/money, laid l all the adjacent country under 
himself uni- 
however, to 


‘contribution, and rendered 
versally dreaded. Desirous, 
surprize the Mont Saint Michel, he found 
means tu engage one of the monks resident 
in the abbey, who promised to give him 
the signal fur his enterprize, by displaying 

a handkerchief. The treacherous monk 

having made the signal, betrayed him, anc 

armed all his associates, Mout. 

The chieftain came at- 


who waited 
comeri’s arvival. 
tended by fifty chosen soldier 
‘l hey crossed 


S, Gesperate, 


placed their scaling- 
‘fadders, mounted one by one: as they 
came to the top, they were dispatched 


each ia turn, without noise. Montgomeri, 
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who followed last, at length discovered the 
perfidy, and escaped with only two of his 
men, ‘with whom he regained the Tombe- 
laine. They preserve with great care the 
ladders and grappling irons used on this 
occasion. You perhaps remember the 
subsequent fate of the Count himself. He 
was at last besieged and taken prisoner by 
the Marechal de Matignon, in 1574, at 
Domfront in Normandy ; and Catherine of 
Medicis, whe detested him for his having 
been, though innocently, the cause of her 
husband’s death, ordered him to be imme- 
diately executed. 


small church, as he had been commanded. | 
Here fable ends ; and true history supply: 
ing its place, informs us, that it was in| 
1966, when Richard the Second, duke of) 
Normandy, began to build the abbey. It) 





abbots. 








numerable, among which some few have a: 
real and intrinsic value. ‘There is a fine | 
| head of Charles the Sixth of France cut in| 
crystal, which drew my attention, They, 








The church itself detained me a long) have got, heaven knows by what means, 


time, and is matter of high curiosity. 


7 
was completed about the year 1070, un-| 
der William the Conqueror, though many | 
other additions were made by succeeding 


The treasury is crowded with relics in| 


|| try, to know his majesty’s init respect. 
‘ing it; but no answer has been returned. 
‘It will probably tumble soon, and must 
necessarily, from its prodigious height and 
size, draw with it a considerable part of the 
adjoining edifices. 

The late king sequestered the revenues 
of the abbey, which are very ample. A 
prior is substituted instead of the abbot, 
and the number of religious reduced from 
thirty to fourteen. Perhaps a few years 
more may even extinguish these; and St. 
| | Michael himself, though couhpeseid of gold, 
|be melted down to support the expense of 
im bal pare.—It is at present considered 





It an arm of Edward the Confessor’s; and | rather as a prison of state, and will more 


rests on nine pillars of most enormous di- | they showed me another, of St. Richard, || probably be repaired on that account, than 


mensions, which stand upon the solid rock. 


| King of England. Who this saint and 


as an erection of piety. The apartments 


I did not measure them ; but, as far as the | prince was, I confess, is beyond my com- are, at this time, occupied by many illus- 


gloominess of the place would acmit, I, | prehension. 


I am sure they could not | 


trious captives, who have been seut here 


apprehend that each of them must be five-|! term Richard the First so untess his cru- | by Lettres de cachet, for crimes of state. 
PP ? | 


and-twenty feet in circumference : besides 
these, there are two others, of much in. | | and canonized him. Richard the Second | 


, Sade against Saladine wiped out all his sins, 


ferior size, which support the centre of the has no better pretensions to sanctity. Ido | 


church, over which is the tower. If the) 


| not mention him who fell at Bosworth : so 


H 
peciigions incumbent weight be considered, | that who this royal saint was, I must leave 
and the nature of its situation, nothing less | | you to divine. As to the monks, they know 


massy could sustain the edifice. T hey | 


seem as if designed to outlive the ravages | was king of England. 


nothing about it; but they were positive he 
An enormous gold- 


of time, and the convulsions of nature—| en cockle-shell, weighing many pounds, 
But before we enter the church itself, I ‘given by Richard the Second, duke of Nor- 
must inform you of the absurd and legendary | ;mandy, when he founded the. abbey, is. 


cause, which first produced it. 


In the reign of Childebert the Second, | 


St. Aubert. To this holy man, the arch- 


worthy remark. 
In the middle of the choir hangs a 





head of Louis the Eleventh at the sie 


They are detained in stricter or easier con- 
finement, according to the royal mandate, 
There are in one range of rooms eight, who 
I ent ata round table together. They are 
| allowed each a pint of wine; but neither 
ikaives or forks are ever given them, lest 
| they should commit suicide, to escape the 
|| horrors of captivity. No person is per- 
| mitted to enter that division where they 
jlive, or can hold any conversation with 
them. Four of these are sent here since 
f the accession of his present majesty. There 
are others who have the liberty of going 


of straint; but to profit of this permission 


there was a bishop of Avranches, named | stone, which is said to have fallen on the |, into every part of the Mount without re- 
| 


angel Michael was pleased to appear one 
night, and order him to go to this rock, 


and there build him a church. St. Aubert, 
who seems to have been a litile incredulous, 
treated it as a dream: the angel came 
again, repeated his injunction, and not 
being obeyed, the third time, he, by way 
of imprinting it on the bishop’s memory, 
made a hole ia his skull, by touching it 
with his thumb. In the treasury of the 
church I saw this curious skull. It is en- 
closed in a little shrine of gold, and a crys- 
tal, which opens over the orifice, admits 
the gratification of curiosity by the minutest 
examination of it. The hole is of a size 
aud shape justly proportioned to the thumb 
supposed to have produced it, and whether 
done with a knife, or by what means it is 
perforated, I cannotdetermine. The bishop, 
however, upon this sensible mark cf the 


imminent a danger. 























Besancon, without doing him the smaffest 
injury. This, he conceived, and with rea- || sequence, universally known. 
son, must have been owing to some. | one should suppose impossible—but what 
wondrous divine interposition; for the | 
stone weighs, I should suppose, at least ten | 
pounds. Louis, though the greatest mon- 
ster who ever filled a throne, was yet, at 
times, exceedingly pious ; he used to come 
very often in pilgrimage to Mont St. Mi- 
chel ; and he ordered this stone to be sus- 
pended by a chain in the choir, and left an 
annual sum in lands to maintain priests to 
say masses, for his preservation from so 


| they must be habited as priests, and, of con- 
To escape, 


‘cannot human subtlety effect, when pushed 
to despair? It is only sixteen days since 
a Monsieur de C » who had been con- 
fined ten months, succeeded in an attempt 
to set himself free. I was shown the place 
from whence he let himself down by a 
|rope: itis near an hundred feet perpen- 
\dicular. He crossed the sands immediate- 
ly, while the sea was low; and it is ima- 
'gined he has embarked for Jersey or Eng- 
land, as no intelligence has been received 





The refectory, the cloisters, the cells of | concerning him. 
the monks, are all, (or rather they have 
been) very magnificent, and spacious; but 
a vast sum of money is wanted to put the 
whole in repair, and reinstate what the 
lapse of ages defaces and deforms. One || 
divine pleasure, delayed no longer ; but | of the great towers is cracked and shaken. 
_Tepaired to the rock, and constructed a!) they have writien repeatedly to the minis- 


| Some apartments are destined to a spe- 
\cies of wretches yet more deplorable—I 
mean to lunatics. There are several of 
high rauk. Ino the cloisters of the abbey, 
a person accosted me in very polite terms. 
He was apparently above fifty years of 
; age; his habit was squalid; at his button- 
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bole hung a cross of St. Michael, fantasti-|!a proof of it. At the foot of the mountain, | the point of yielding the fortress, whats 


cally adorned with ribbons. His face, 


close to the waves, is a very fine well of | 
though brown, and sickly, hada somewhat | fresh water; but as this might and would || 


tobert, with that benevolence and gene- 
rosity which marked his character, seuvt 


noble, commanding, and engaging; his || be undoubtedly possessed by an enemy, in | | him some pipes of wine; and this succour, 


hair of a deep black, mixed with gray, hung | 


case of a siege, they have contrived to hol- , (like that which Henry the Fourth permit- 


floating upon his ivlies's and over his low into the solid rock, cisterns propor- |, ted his troops to give the Parisians) ena- 


whole person was an air of digaky in ruin. | tionate to every other part of the building, 


| 


nobleman, who has been shut up here five | 


It was the Marquis de R——, a Breton 


and twenty years. He is insane, but | 
harmless, and perfectiy observant of all the | 


forms in cultivated life. None but persons | 


of quality are ever sent here on this account. 
I thought the age of pilgrimages had | 


been at an end in all European nations, | 
and that devotion contented itself with) any other part of the mount. 


| bled Henry to hold out. Rufus reproach- 
and capable of containing many wanted} ed him for his conduct; “ What,” said 
tuns of water; they say more than twelve Robert; “ shall we suffer our brother to 
hundred. Indeed, to besiege it would bel die of thirst ?”—And what return did he 
madness: a endeeid men might defend it! meet with? An imprisonment of twenty- 
against ten thousand assailants, and any | eight years in a vaulted chamber of Cardiff 
_ number of vessels ; nor could it be, if taken, | Cast le, where he expired. 
converted to any sort of use. =—_—__ a 
i Lond Mansfield being in one of the coun- 
I doubt not | ties, on the circuit, a poor woman was in- 





The town itself is almost as curious as || 


venerating its saints at home—but will you | there are many houses in it five or six hun- | dicted for witchcraft. The inhabitants of 
believe it, whiea T assure you, the number) dred years old; and I did not see one the place were exasperated against her. 
of pilgrims, who eome annually to pay) | which seemed to be built since Louis the’ Some witnesses deposed that they had seen 


their vows to Saint Michael at this Mount, | 


are between eight and ten thousand? They | persons resident in the abbey, and in the and her head downwards. 


Eleventh’s time. ‘The whole number of | her walk in the air, with her feet upwards 
Lord Mans- 


are mostly peasants, and men of mean town, does not exceed a hundred and, field heard the evidence with great tran- 


occupations ; but even among the noblesse | 
there are not wanting those, who are in- 


duced to make this journey from principles | 
The little town is sometimes so | 


of piety. 
crowded with them, that not a bed is to be 
procured, 
there. ‘They were young men and women. 


Their habit exactly corresponded with our |, 
ideas of them, as drawn from ancient bal- | sort of inconvenience. 
lads. Their hats were covered with cockle- | 


shells, laced round the edges ; and on the’ 





eighty, i in time of peace. A militia, com- quillity, and perceiving the temper of the 


|| posed of the bourgeoisie, mount guard, to’ people, whom it would not have been pru- 


prevent any of the prisoners from escaping. dent to irritate, he thus addressed them : 
In time of war there are five hundred sol-  “ [I do not doubt that this woman has 
| ye . . ° . . 

_diers commonly in garrison; and they as-) walked in the air, with her feet upwards, 


I saw at least six when I was! sured me, so vast and numerous are the | since you have all seen it; but she has the 


‘chambers in different parts, that thirteen | honour to be born in England, as well as 
thousand might be disposed of without any | you and I, and, consequently, cannot be 
| judged but by the laws of the country, nor 
They sell little legendary books in the punished but in proportion as she has vio- 


town: I have bought them all, in hopes to’ lated them. Now I know not one law 


crown was a gilt coronet, above which was | find some historical anecdotes or traditions that forbids walking in the air with the 


the cross. 


A ribbon in the same form was | respecting the place, and the various im-' feet upwards. We have all a right to do 


! 
tied across their breast ; and all over their | portant events or sieges it has undergone ; | it with impunity. I see no reason, there- 
clothes were placed little images of St. | but alas! this is a vain attempt. They tore, for this prosecution; and this poor 


Michael, vanquishing the devil. 
them from whence they came? they said, 

from Champaigne; a very considerable 
distance, across all France. I put sev eral | 
questions to them ; and they would willing- 
ly have followed mi@, when I went up to 
the top of the steeple; but the Swiss, who 
was well accustomed to see these poor de- 
votees arrive, repulsed them very roughly 
for their temerity. ‘* Que diable!” says 
he, * allez, prier le bon Saint Michel, si 
vous voulez! Je ne conduis pas le menu | 
peuple!” The poor pilgrims retired im- 
mediately, without a word. It is said, the 
late Dauphin was here incog about nine- 
teen or twenty years ago; and the old man 
who conducted me across the sands, as- 
sured me he had the honour to be his high- | 
ness’s guide, without knowing at the tinre 
his rank. His character was that of a'| 








bigot, and I am not at al! surprised at such | | 





I asked | are all stuffed with miracles, and absurdi- | woman may return home when she pleases.” 


ties too ridiculous to repeat ; and St. Mi-| This speech had its proper effect; it ap- 
chael, and St. Aubert are the only heroes) peased the auditory, and the woman re- 
who ‘anhe any figure in the annals of , tired from the court without molestation. 








monkery. I would most willingly have in- | _———_$$ 
spected the archieves which are laid up in | RELIGION. 
the a sey 5 but this is not permitted. It) The spirit of true religion breathes mild- 
must be a very curious research, since it is) ness and affability. It gives a native, un- 
probable every king of England, from the | affected ease to behaviour; it is social, 
Conqueror to Henry the Third, had been) kind, and cheerful ; far renewal from that 
many times here from motives of devotion | i ecuny and illiberal situation, which clouds 
or curiosity. } the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects the 
In the year 1090, Robert, duke of Nor-! spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
mandy, and William Rufus, besieged their | for another world, by neglecting the con- 
brother Henry a long time in the Mont St. | cerns of this. 
Michel. It must be presumed they were || — 
masters of the foot of the rock; for other- || Manly Virtues.—This world is not a 
wise it would be impracticable to invest it. || stage for the display of superficial talents, 
The prince could never have been reduced || | but fur the strict and sober exercise of for- 
to surrender from force; but he wanted | titude, temperance, meekness, faith, dili- 





water, and from this necessity he was on) gence, aud seli-denial. 
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ANECDOTES. 

Gustavus Vasa having been discovered | 
in the mines of Dalecarlia, bent his commie 
towards the house of a gentleman named! 
Pearson (or Peterson,) whom he had known | 
in the armies of the late Administrator. | 
Ilere, he hoped, from the obligations he | 
had formerly laid on the officer, that he | 
should at least find a safe retreat. Pearson | 
received him with every mark of friendship; 
nay, treated him with that respect and sub- 
mission which noble minds are proud to pay 
to the truly great, when robbed of their ex- 


ternal honours. He seemed more afflicted | 


by the misfortunes of Gustavus, than the 
prince himself was ; and exclaimed with 


— = 


‘confess that he could betray such a confi- || shrew ; and she immediately hastened tq 
sate ae ,, —- . loam «che had ~wlin. ¢ 
dence!) he proposed taking a wider cir-|| Gustavus, whom she had bolted in, and, by 
‘| cuit home, while they, apparently unknown || means of a back passage, conducted him 
" him, rifled it of its treasure. “ It will in a moment to a certain little apartment, 


Sooeantaeneaeeeeene See 





a — 


be an easy matter,” said he, “ for not even | which, projecting from the side of the house 

mv wife knows that it is Gustavus.” close to the bank of the lake where the 
s . — ee, "ere : 

| Accordingly, the officer, at the head of | fishers’ boats lay, she lowered him down 

‘a party of well-armed soldiers, marched | the convenient aperture in the seat, and 

directly to the lake. The men invested | giving him a direction to an honest curate 


\l the house, while the leader, abruptly en- | ACross the lake, ‘committed him to Pro- 


tering, found Pearson’s wife, according to || vidence. 

the fashion of those days, employed in| == 

culinary preparations. At some distance}; Tle late lerd Chesterfield happened to 
‘from her sat a young man ina rustic garb, i be at a rout in France, where Voltaire 
‘lopping off the knots from the broken ! was one of the guests. Chesterfield seem- 
‘branch of atree. The officer went up to | ed to be gazing about the brilliant circle of 


i! 
| 





such vehemence against the Danes, that, her, and told her he came in King Chris- | 
instead of awaiting a proposal to take up i tiern’s name to demand the rebel Gustavus, || 
arms, he offered, unasked, to try the spirit ! who, he knew, was concealed under her i} 
of the mountaineers; and declared that | roof. The dauntless woman never changed | 
himself and his vassals would be the first to ] colour; she immediately guessed the man | 
command of his beloved general. miner’s son, to be the Swedish hero. The 

Gustavus was rejoiced to find that he had | door was blocked up by soldiers. In an | 
at last found a man who was not afraid to | instant she replied, without once glancing , 
draw his sword in the defence of his coun- || @t Gustavus, who sat motionless with sur- | 


ladies? ‘ Upon my word” replied his 
lordship with his usual presence of mind, 
‘1 am no connoisseur in paintings.” — 


| Sometime after this, Voltaire being in Lon- 


don, happened to be at a nobleman’s rout 


with lord Chesterfield. A lady in compa- 


ny, prodigiously painted, directed her whole 
discourse to Voltaire, and entirely engross- 
ed hisconversation. Chesterfield cameup 
and tapped him on the shoulder, saying 


try; and endeavoured, by the most im-| Prise, “ If you mean the melancholy gen- ||“ Sir, take care you are not captivated !” 
pressive arguments, and the prospect of a tleman my husband has had here these few i " My lord,” replied the French wit, mg 
suitable recompense for the personal risks days, he has just walked out into the wood | scorn to be taken by an English bottom 


he ran, to confirm him im so generous a | 0M the other side of the hill. Some of those | 
resolution. Pearsop answered with repeat- soldiers may readily seize him, as he has 
ed assurances of fidelity: he named the || 20 arms with him.” | 
gentlemen, and the leading persons among | The officer did not suspect the easy sim- | 








the peasants, whom he hoped to engage in 1 plicity of her manner, and ordered part of | 


the enterprise. Gustavus relied on his||the men to go in quest of him. At that 
word, and promising not to name himself,|,moment, suddenly turning her eyes on 
to any while he was absent some days, '| Gustavus, she flew up to him, and catch- 
afterwards saw him leave the house to put | ing the stick out of his hand, exclaimed in 
his design in execution. jan angry voice, ‘ Unmannerly wretch ! 

It was indeed a design, and a black one. | What, sit before your betters? Don’t you 
Under the specious cloak of a zealous affec- see the king’s officers in the room? Get 
tion for Gustavus, the traitor was contriv- | out of my sight, or some of them shall give 


| ~ 
under French colours.” 





| 
| An extraordinary instance of incorrupti- 
ble fidelity to Prince Charles occurred in 
‘the course of bis miserable rambles afte: 
the batile of Culloden. A_ poor cottager, 
of the name of M‘Jan, who was upon prin- 
ciple hostile to his cause, and who, on ac- 
/count of a severe season, was, with his 
family, in a state of starvation, received 
ithe wretched wanderer, and at the hazard 
of his life committed depredations to pro 
‘cure him sustenauce, when a reward of 





ing his ruin. The hope of making his you a drubbing!” As she spoke, she 
court to the Danish tyrant, and the expec- | Struck him a blow on the back with all her 
tation of a large reward, made this son of strength ; and opening a side door, “ there, 
Judas resolve to sacrifice his honour to his | get into the scullery,” cried she, “ it is the 
ambition, and, for the sake of a few ducats, | fittest place for such company !” And 
violate the most sacred laws of hospitality, giving him another knock, she flung the 
by betraying his guest. In pursuance of | stick after him, and shut the door. “ Sure,” 
that base resolution, he went straight to added she, ina great heat, “ never woman 
one of Christiern’s officers, commanding in | was plagued with such a lout of a slave !” 
the province, and informed him that Gus-|| ‘The officer begged she would not disturb 
tavus was his prisoner. Having commit- | herself on his account; but she, affecting 
ted this treachery, he had not courage to | great reverence for the king, and respect 
face his vicum 3 and telling the Dane how 
to surprize the prince, who, he said, be- 
lieved himself to be under the prote 


of a friend, (shame to are ae Dat a 
9( manhood, to dare to haps élad enough to get from the side of a 





, tor his representative, prayed him to enter | 
her parlour while she brought some refresh- || 


| £30,000 lay within fils reach for delivering 
up his guest, dead of alive. The fate of 
} this generous being was as singular as his 
| conduct to the prince. Ina season of great 
| scarcity he stole a cow to save his family 
from dying of hunger, for which he was 
| tried, convicted, aad executed. A _ little 
| before his execution he took off his bonnet, 
and thanked God, he had never betrayed 
| a trust, never injured the poor, and never 
refused a share of what he bad to the 
stranger and to the needy. 


' ' 


' 
} 
' 


| 7 . rg ster , 
| Just Observation —The generality o! 


ction, ment. The Dane civilly complied, per- || men, never judge of others, but by their 


‘reputation, or by their fortune. 
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TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


Matilda, hast thou ever known 
The Muse, from thy petition flying ; 
E’er touch’d thy harp, and found its tone 
Discordant—or in silence dying ? 


"Tis even so with me, my friend, 

My lyre’s unstrung—its chords are broken! 
No * strain of sweetness” will it send, 

{un answer to thy friendly token. 


Well, be it so—thou knowest, my heart 
? 
A broken lyre will ne'er offend thee ; 
° > 
The faithless Muse, with all her art, 
May yet return, her aid to lend me. 
» ? 


Yet surely she who loves thee best, 
May sometimes claim a lay from thee! 
Yet, no!—then grant me this request, 
Sull tune thy harp—Dut not Sor me! 


HARRIET. 
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‘ MAN, 


Stop, passsing stranger, stop! and shed 
A tributary tear of grief; 

Pay tribute to the mouldering dead, 
Attention to a withering leaf. 


Man, in the spring of life was gay, 

He bloom’d and blossom(‘d as the rose ; 
But winter bore that bloom away, 

Aud o’er his withered fragmeats blows. 


Rich in beauties lives the flower; 

lis colour, and its iragrance pure : 
fulives—us blasted in an hour : 

It lives but life is insecure. 

RODERICK. 
= 
YOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 

** Gain is the old man’s God: he offers up 
His issue to't:—and mercenary wedlock 
Murders his offspring’s peace !” 
MOUNTAINEERS. 


Have they tormthee away—my love, 
From him who is dear to thee ? 

Did the cruel ones say—my love, 
That him thou shouldist never more see ? 


Wost thou wretchedly roam—my love, 
Surrounded by those unknown ? 
Var away from thy home—my love, 

Dost thou langish and weep alone? 


And are they who anpose—my love, 
The cold, unfeeling behest? 

Are the cruel ones those—my love, 
Who ought to have loved thee best ? 


Pid their anger increase—my love, 

Till it morder’d their offspring’s health ? 
Did they ruin thy peace—my love, 

For the pitiful love of wealth ? 


Did the cruel ones turn—iny love,* 
An ear to the slanderer’s tongue ; 
Still they would not discern—my love, 
"Twas malice that venomously stung ' 





} 
| 


} 
| 





Was thy cruelest wound—my loves 
Plung’d deep by a sister’s hand ! 

Oh! was a sister found—my love, 
The fellest of all the band! 


Did that sister revile—my love, 
The anguish that tore thy heart ; 

And triumphently smile—my love, 
While she augmented the smart! 


Still there is hope for theemmy love, 
A hope, they cannot molest;— 
Soon shall thy soul be free—my love, 

Ob ! then it will be at rest! 


But when thou art sleeping—my love, 
In thy grave, devoid of care, 
Perchance there'll] be weeping—my love, 
By those who have hurried thee there! 


OCTAVIAN. 


——-- 
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DEATH OF JOSHUA. 
( Concluded from poze 183.) 


*¢ Power all benignant! stiil thine aid, 

To Israel's chosen sons display'd, 
Demands the choral song of gratitude. 

When. in desert wastes they did stray, 

And Famine follow’d on the perilous way, 
Thy gooduess gave the food. 


The bread of heaven descends on fated wing ; 


The wretched tribe from Israel fly ; 
And when for thirst to thee they cry, 


Nor then was known Jehovah's power, 
Alone in want's despondent hour; 

The Eternals might 

Directs their fight, 
Where the fierce Anakin the battle led, 


Where Og gigantic died, and Canaan fled. 


* In Jericho's strong towers the insulting foe 
Our hailow’d host defied ! 
But her firm faith, and firmer courage show 
Her power arise in pride. 
Six days secure, on Jericho's high tower, 
They scorn’d—they mock’'d our power ! 
They saw the ark in mystic circle borne, 


And ridicul’d the sacred rites. The Sabbath morn 


Arose, and now again the foe, 
Beheld where Israel's warriors, stil] and slow, 
In seven-fold body past— 


| At once they paused—a long and touder blast, 


The trumpets roar’d—a deep and genral ery 
Join’d the loud blast in dreadful harmony ; 
Earth heaved her bosom with convulsive throe, 
And, prone with sin, fell proud Jericho ! 

“ God is with ye, Israel! fear not ye, 
Though slaughter, ia his regal car, 
Lead on his barbarous bands to war ; 
Though chiefs encircle on every side, 
‘Twere vain and uscless pride ; 

For God shail give thee victory ! 

Remember when the orbs of heaven stood st: 


Remember, when his voice forbade the night, 
To shield the vanguish’d tyrants in their flight ; 


In vaia they hid tiem then ; 
The darksome cave thes foil'd to save ; 
The eve of vengeance fired the den; 


They met their doom deserved 


‘¢ Now that the trump of war sounds no more affright, 


Miy the soft enticing measure, 
Of the magic lute of pleasure, 


Fly the soft deceitful sounds of delight, 


[spring ! 
From the hard rock gush'd forth the abundant 


; denied a grave! 


| For through your vein the unerring charm shall creep. 
| Drowning each nobler thought, in vices deadly sleep 
These foes avoid—my children, Siy* 

| The dimpling smile—the languid eye ; 


Thies whose liquid roll, 
| Thrill h the fascinaied soul—~ 


; 





| Fly the soft tou¢h—the soul-subduing sight— 


Israel '!—Conquer here by ——flight! 
|| Go, Israel! break the oppressor’s rod, 
{! And fight, and conquer, in the cause of God!” 








| Thus spoke Joshua. The aged warrior sigh'd, 
| Then raised his eyes to heaven, and died ! 
ORLANDO. 
ee 

} 
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| SONG, 

EY M'DONALD CLARKE. 

} Aiv—Highland Mary. 


There is an hour too often furl’d 

} Around the spirit’s madness, 

When we have not in all the world, 
One heart to sooth our sadness. 


Oh! in that hour, when all alone 
On comforts shroud reposes, 

iow meek the eye—how sweet the tons 
Of Memory’s mourning roses. 


And often is the heart thus drear, 
At least, the heart of feeling ; 


For friends are very seldom near 
When sorrows wounds are healing. 


They flutter round the blooms of life, 
Like wasps, when thunder dozes, 
| But flee when hard mistortune’s strife 
Sow memory’s mourning roses 


But let us never trust to friends, 
Mere shadows of our splendour, 

The storm that hope’s frail fetter rends, 
Will rend their vows asunder. 


There is but one I ever knew, 
Who loves—yet never glozes— 

In Fate’s most tangled moments, true, 
Like Memory’s mourning roses. 


“Tis that exalted Friend on high, 
The kindest in our sorrow ; 

Who loves the best a weeping eye, 
And bids it hope to-morrow. 


And when the heart is quite alone, 

. A soothing thought discloses, 

And wipes the eye—and warms the tone 
Of Memory’s mourning roses. 
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THE MANIAC, 


| On yon rude promontory steep 
tt ‘Liat rears its gloomy head on high ; 
}ts base is reoted in the deep, 

Its cloud-wet crags are in the sky. 


A maniae’s form, with pallid brow, 
Mongst the clifis, was oft seen ranging, 

His life was spent—he cared not how, 

t} His every thought frog man estranging. 
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A cherub came from you blue realm, — PPlcdtsing poblic 
And round his heart a bliss-wreath wove, the favour of a discernin biie. 
Each Gre se wrapp'd in secret film— | Through the instrumentality of Mr. W. Eurepean 


He was the fetter'd slave of love. 


atl i} 


The scorpion fang of eavy came, “fart them at his factory, of the most elegant 
Each dream of bliss was swept 
With desolating scythe of flame— 


And madness held ae +4 





dded to the fabric of our National Independence ; 


One morn, on that tremendous steep, 
See Gagemee cece - oe raving ; publication extended. 

From crag to crag, with fearless leap— A FRIEND TO ECONOMY. 
Reckless of life—he death was braving. | cole 
. . | Antiquities —We have been politely furnished with |; 

7 anne Seabee) Sen newt ae ‘the following description of some of the numerous i 


The torturing pangs that rent thig heart : evidences thig’ state, in common with the whole wes- ) 


' of the foregoing remarks, and be pleased to see their | 


———— - A A A A i tl a 


| tomers—and every one must adinit his pretensions to || the dimensions of one which I measured were sevea 
i} inches diameter at the top, and seven inches deep, 
| very regularly contracted to am obtuse point, with a 


can afford to wear high-priced ones, are | inches breadth, wrought on the surface of the rock, 
| and sunk a litte below the general surface, giving 


a 4) Hi now almost banished from our markets, for || flat perfectly circular brim around it of 4 1-2 or 5 
bh 


uality, for seven dollars only. Thus another pillar j the mortar, with the brim, very much the appearance 

~é . ofa Quaker'’s broad brimmed hat bottom upwards 

d every friend of domestic manufactures, as well || The number of them [I learned by the man who Low 
. . * . | ie aie 

as every true lover of economy, will admit the justice \ occupies the ground. 


[Dabama Repub. 


Mr Tewksbury, of Deer-Island, appears never 


, weary of well-doing. On Sunday evening he res- 
‘cued four men and a boy from impeudiag death, 
who had been stranded on Winthrop’s bar. These 
make no less than twenty-one human beings whose 
lives have been saved by this brave and praise-wor- 


Oh! that, with one convulsive swell, . | thy citizen, in the course of a few years. 


My life's stream from its fount would part!” ‘tern countr¥y affords, of its having been formerly | 


i inhabited by a set of people, unknown to historians. 
Then round io flash’d his blood-shot eye ; On the quarter section of land which a Mr. Tor- ! 
It, like our emblem, braved the Loom rent occupies in Jones’ Valley (Alabama) is a regu- | 
That ting’d with gold the azure sky. 
And gilded every rippling stream. 


lar circular entrenchment, enclosing about six acres | 
of land; on the margin of, and within it, are oak 1] 
trees of as large size as any on the surrounding field, 
‘some of which are 30 to 33 inches diameter—the 











The phase of reason, o'er his brain, 
Had shot one solitary ray 5 

ht gleamed, exalted—with gloomy train 
The night of mind resumed its sway. 





' 


height of the breast-work, from within, is about a | 
| foot; and from without, about 2 feet high, there being | 
‘| around it a kind of ditch or excavation, made by the | 


} earth, being thrown up to form the breast-work.— 
} 
| 
| 





He gained the topmost ledge, aghast 
stood :—the ocean was before him ; 
Then wildly sprang! it was his last! 
The dark blue waves are rolling o’er him. 


That this has been done, is very apparent from the 
| colour of earth, on the top of it, being nearly the same 
|, as that every where around it, after digging below || 

the soil. Within the circular the soil is uncommonly 
‘rich and fertile. In a narrow Swamp also adjoining 

it are some small mounds and dikes, or causeways, 
| evidently of human workmanship. 
About 3 or 4 miles further up the valley, is another 
very remarkable mound, surrounded, in part, as I 
|| was told by the man who lives adjoining it, by a simi- || 


Loud is the wind—rude is the storm 
Twat howls to mark the maniac’s grave ; 
But conscience—with a demon’s form, 
Around the faithless heart will rave. 
ALBERT. 


ns | jar entrenchment to the one above described, and a || 





American Thread Lace -—We are informed that 


| several elegant patterns of Thread Lace, made at 
|| the lace establishment, at Watertown, were exhibited 
at Brighton, on Tuesday, 17th inst. not for premium, 
| but for the public gratification; and that the ladies, 
|| and others, who were desirous of visiting the esta- 
blishent, were admitted, which is a mile and a hali 
‘| from Brighton Meeting-House. The perfect'on to 
which this work is carried, we are told by those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing it, makes it an ob- 
| ject of great curiosity. 


City- Hail Recorder —We have long felt it a duty 


| to recommend the periodical publication, which bears 

| the above title, to the attention of our readers. It is 

/a very entertaining work—and the number, which is 
| this day published, is peculiarly so, as it contains the 

| celebrated trial of Parker, who narrowly escaped 
| being compelled to acknowledge a wite whom he 

| never saw, together with a continuation of that of 
| Goodwin. 





NEW-YORK, || part of which 1 myself saw, comprising about 25 or || 


| 
| 30 acres. This mound is of a pretty regularly square | 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1820. } form, and about 170 feet on each side at the base, | 


|| regularly contracted on each side in an angle of 


j 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. |] sbout 45 or 50 deg. Its height is 30 or 33 feet, and | 
ay jj it et a at top, say er = — oak | 

| timber, of the largest size of upland oak in this coun- || 

ECONOMY. ; ty—one of the trees being nearly or quite 3 feet dia- |} 

ht has been justly observed, that he who causestwo| meter. On its sides also are large trees, shrubs, | 
Blades of grass to grow, where but oue grew before, | briers, and flowering plants, some of which trees 
deserves more of mankind than the whole race of po- || have perhaps, fur ages past, been falling occasion- 
Jiticians put together. Perhaps the same idea may | ally, and dragging the earth with their roots from the 
not be wholly inapplicable to those artists of our na- || Steep side of the mound, some of which are even now 
tive country, whose inventive talents have not only || lying in that situation; aid to this cause, and the or- |! 
clothed, but tastefully ornamented the persons of our  dinary operation of the elements, [ attribute of what || 
citizens, at less than half the former expense. Under ‘| of irregularity appears in its form; the top of it was 
the pressure of the present times, this fact must appear \ last year ploughed, and planted with corn, and every 
of no trifling importance; and the authors of such | tree upon it sacrilegiously killed. The whole super- 
improvements ought not to go unrewarded, for they || fices are very rich and fertile, and he must bea scep- | 
richly merit the patronage and applause of their fel- || tic indeed, who should doubtof its having been a work 
low-citizens. | of art. - 
Under this impression, I wish to do justice to the | On one side of the mound, and at the distance of | 
enterprising individual who invented and first intro- | 10 or 12 rods from it, runs a rapid creek of conside- \ 
daced the gentlemen’s three-dollar Huts, which so | rable size, which, in times of freshets, overflows its || 








nearly resemble the most elegant beavers, that few | bauks to a considerable height—on this side there is oo 


can discover the difference, except *by a very close no appearance of the entrenchment, that extending 

examination. Indeed, Mr. Wilson, (160 Broadway) , only from the creek on one side of the mound around | 
the gentleman here alluded to, possesses no ordinary |\ to the creek on the other side. 
claims on the countenance of his fellow-citizens, and 
countrymen at large, for magnanimousl y daring to || by the waters of the creek or not, is a matter of con-. 
take the lead, im redueing the price of an article || jecture. 
which no class.of our male population can dispense || Near the mound are about fifteen pounding mor- || 


hs oul Ee as —— bis qpknowledge:t improvements, tars, wrought in solid immoveable limestone rocks of | 
im qua: Hy ee Pe Bie gs mt and taste || a perfectly regular form, and in almost a perfect staio | 
~—perseveriug industry and polite attention to cus- || of preservuuon, two or three only of which I saw—| 


Whether there ever 


' 
' 











| 
} 
} 
| 


was one which has within ages past been swept away | 
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MARRIED, 

At Friend's Meeting-House, in Hester-street, ou 
the 12th inst. Mr. Stephen Miller, of the house of A. 
& S. Miller, Somers-town, Westchester county, to 
Miss Leah Hubbs, daughter of Christopher Hubbs, 
of this city. 

Ou Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Breint- 
nall, Mr. John Allen, to Miss Eliza Flanagan, all of 


| this city. 


On Wednesday, 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gor- 
man, Mr. James Byrne, to Miss Mary Regan, both 
of this city. 

In Charlestown, Mass. op Friday morning, 15th 
inst. by the Rev. Mry Walker, Com. John Shaw, of 
the U, S. Navy, todMiss Mary Breed, of the former 
place. 

At New-London, Mr. Erastus Smith, merchant, to 
Miss Richards, daughter of Mr. Guy Richards. 

At Philapelphia, Mr. Mordecai Lewis Dawson, to 
Miss Poulwey, daughter of James Poultney, Esq. 

At Edinburgh, on the 31st of July, the Rev. Arthur 
Buist. of Charleston, S. C. to Susan Stewart, daugh- 
ter of C. 5. Ballantine, Esq. of Brunt-Island. 
ns 
DIED, 

On Sunday Morning last, of a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, wife of Mr. James Hamil- 
ton. 
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